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rooms in an Inn; and no doubt these composed the
great majority.

In the case of the Chamberlain family with which
we are concerned there is no evidence to show their
medieval origin. On the distaff side, however, we
have knowledge of ancestors at any rate in Tudor
times. There was John Spicer, who was jerked out
of his normal, peaceful life by the loyal strength of
his religious convictions. His name finds a humble
place in the role of Protestant Martyrs, for he was
burnt at the stake near Salisbury in the third year
of the reign of Mary Tudor. Then there was William
Spicer, a parson at Stone, near Kidderminster, in the
reign of Good Queen Bess. His life appears to have
been lived out in tranquillity and usefulness as
became the life of a clergyman of the Church of
England in those secure and spacious times. His
daughter Hannah somewhat unexpectedly married
a Nonconformist Minister of Kidderminster, one
Richard Serjeant. This gentle Puritan, a friend of
Baxter the famous Divine, had, in spite of the poor
quality of his preaching, considerable influence in a
town noted at that time for its ignorance and
depravity. This influence he owed to "his manifold
worth, remarkable self-devotion, and singular sanc-
tity." Even these qualities, however, did not avail
him when the overthrow of the Commonwealth and
the Restoration of the Merry Monarch involved an
Act of Uniformity, by which he, like many others of
his persuasion was turned out of his living. He was
more fortunate than many for he was able to retire
to the little estate of Hagley and there finish his days
in peace. Nearly a hundred years later his great-
great-granddaughter married a Chamberlain.

The Chamberlains themselves, like the Spicers,
were country folk and so remained until the time of
Queen Anne. Their branch of the family came from